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Democracy 5 Gift to Civilization 


HINK what the school means to humanity, recall the long dark 
ries when the masses were kept in ignorance—when greed and 
sion ruled the world with an iron hand. From the very beginning of magy 
struggle for knowledge, self-respect and the recognition of his inalienable rights 
the school has been his greatest ally. It is democracy’s greatest gift to civilization 


—Joy ELMER Morea 
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That Assembly Program! 


One of the annoying things about a cliché is that it is likely to be s 
true it can’t reasonably be challenged. It just sits in the middle of a con. 
versation or in a safe place on the page—and looks smug. Take this one, 
for example: “There are limits to the amount of time and energy we have 
to spend.” No argument. And another one: “It takes time and it takes 
work to carry on a program of school assemblies.” Still no argument. 





em 
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But since it does take time and work to carry on a program of school 
assemblies, and since there are limits to the amount of time and energy we 
have to spend, maybe we’d better raise a few questions. Maybe we’d better 
ask if the time and energy that go into planning and holding school assem- 
blies are well spent. Maybe we'd better ask if we are getting sound edv- 
cational value from our investment. . 


eRe IT eM INE 


Rar 


Let’s take time out to look at the assembly program. What has it to 
offer to children? Let’s see how it is being used as part of the educational 
program of our schools. For example: Are the assemblies cooperatively 
planned? Do they stimulate the creative potentialities of the children and 
teachers? Do they enrich and motivate class work? Are they a source of 
good learning experience for the audience as well as for the participants’ 


aa? 


ak hate 


In this issue of THE Nationa ELEMENTARY Principat you will finda 
number of articles that explore the possibilities of the assembly program 
and describe effective ways for planning and using this educational tech 
nique. You will also find some criteria that may help you evaluate your 
own assembly program. 


We hope the bulletin will have value for you and your teachers as 
guide for reviewing and evaluating your school assemblies and as a sourct F 
of good ideas for increasing the effectiveness of this part of your educa 
tional program. 









The Department of Elementary School Principals wishes to express its | 
appreciation to the many people who contributed articles and ideas for thi 
issue. —DorotHuy NEvuBAUR § 
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Cooperatively Planned 
School Assemblies 


GEORGIA DAVIS 


Curriculum Coordinator, Santa Maria Schools, Santa Maria, California 


Uns the leadership of an interested principal, elementary school 
assemblies are excellent media thru which the school and the com- 
munity can work for greater understanding of the total school program. 
Such understanding leads to more efficient education of children both in 
and out of school. The basic ingredient is, of course, cooperative effort 
and action on the part of everyone concerned with maintaining a good 
school. 

An organization which will aid greatly in school cooperative planning 
is a school council that really functions. A well-chosen school council is 
one whose members are elected from the student body by their classmates. 
The council should include children from the youngest group as well 
as those from the oldest group in the school, as this gives every member 
an opportunity to work with children varying widely in age. This is 
especially important in a graded school where, for most of the school day, 
children work and play only with others of their own age. 

From time to time resource people can be asked to meet with the 
members of the school council to give expert advice and information 
concerning some problem on which the council may be working. A mem- 
ber of the Parent-Teacher Association, a member of the police force, a 
safety chairman, or the school physician are examples of good resource 
people available in almost any community. 

Cooperatively planned assemblies may or may not stem from the 
council. A member might bring in an idea from a discussion in his class- 
room. The principal or the teacher sponsor might initiate the discussion for 
an assembly. A bulletin received by the school might result in a good 
assembly program. An interested parent might well bring before the 
council some problem that needs discussion. 

In proposing a subject for a cooperatively planned assembly, every 
council member—and thru him as a representative every child in the 
school—should be well aware of the qualities of a good all-school assembly. 
For example, a program, to be valuable, must be of interest to every age 
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group. Participants must be chosen so that every age group will contrib. 
ute to the assembly as often as possible. che 
Enough careful planning must be done so that an assembly of high f on 
standard can be put on with a minumum of practice. Unless the assembly ski 
is meant to be a surprise, every group should be fully aware of what is to | oo 
go on in the assembly. This will be possible if wide room participation 90 
is stimulated. Fe 
The actual committee in charge of a given assembly can be taken | 
from the council itself or it can be made up of pupils that are not members | yo 
of the council. Such a practice as the latter is good because it widens the } »; 
opportunities for children to participate democratically in worthwhile) we 
school activities. B ent 
In every elementary school there are areas of learning that extend ) ba 
thruout the entire school and out into the community of adults as well, } an 
such as the practice of safety in everyday life, conservation of the com. | pla 
munity’s natural resources, provision of recreational agencies, and the | ¢o 
community’s share in providing for such projects as welfare drives. AF ap 
study of the local community will reveal a wide variety of areas in which | 
every man, woman and child should not only be interested but should gt. 
actively participate as well. These are excellent subjects for cooperatively F soc 
planned assemblies. The school council should learn to keep its collective | ter 
ear to the ground in any community. me 
In “Using Safety Methods at School” as an assembly topic, for ex | 
ample, the program can be so carefully planned and executed that every J she 
child in the school will be influenced in his actions relative to safety. If } it ; 
the school has a playing field large enough or an assembly room large | we 
enough to seat all of the children around the center, the center can be fing 
made the stage. The program can be built around the safety problem f fol 
that the particular community faces. Each problem can be analyzed and 
solved by means of a simple skit in which children from the rooms art [ ap) 
the actors. An excellent skit for kindergarten and first grade pupils will F ex 
take place at crossings. Streets can be laid out on the yard or on the floor | by 
of the assembly room. Older pupils can be traffic officers, grade crossing | shi 
officers or teachers. Younger pupils can play their parts in crossing with | in 
an officer, with a stop-and-go signal, or at an unmarked crossing. This } prc 
skit is particularly timely and interesting if some of the older children takt are 
the part of automobile drivers so that the kindergartners can see how) wi 
carefully they need to watch. sol 
If a school has bus service, a skit showing how children should watt § 
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for a school bus, how they should get on and off the bus, and how they 
should cross the street after alighting from the school bus is an excellent 
one. In a congested area where pupils have a very small place to play, 
skits showing good games for small areas, how to retrieve a ball that has 
gone into a street, and how to organize a small playing area are very 
good. The needs of the community will be the determining factors in 
choosing the skits to be put on. 

Cooperatively planned assemblies based on work being done in class- 
rooms are valuable. Recognition of classroom work as good assembly 
material is very wholesome for it gives boys and girls a feeling of the 
worthwhileness of the day’s job. Such programs are interesting to the 
entire school. Older boys and girls remember what they did a few years 
back in lower classes. Younger boys and girls get a glimpse of the future 
and see what is in store for them in a year or two. If the program is well 
planned, the pupils will have an opportunity to see how adults in the 
community do the things that they themselves are learning to do. Parents 
appreciate the practical value of such assemblies. 

Good assemblies can be developed from almost any activity whose 
strands run thru the entire school. For example, the school newspaper, 
social studies units, and art activities are rich sources of assembly ma- 
terial. These programs will be best understood by all if pupil com- 
mentators are provided to make the meaning of each contribution clear. 

In making plans for such an assembly, the committee should try to 
show how the work in each area is tied in with the work that surrounds 
it in other areas. The commentators should try to make the pupils as 
well as the adults see that as a pupil grows and matures, his understand- 
ing and skill deepen and grow. For this reason, the program should 
follow a well-thought-out plan. 

A cooperatively planned program based on performance in and the 
appreciation of music will illustrate this point. Short (five-minute) class 
exercises which show how children grow from the ability to learn a song 
by rote to the ability to learn a song by note reading is interesting. The 
shift from participation in a kindergarten rhythm band to participation 
in a real elementary school orchestra should have a place on such a 
program. Verses that have been written and set to music by the pupils 
are worthwhile contributions. Very short periods of instrumental classes 
will be appreciated, for in such a program one can always expect a few 
sour notes! ; 

Finally, if there is some one in the community who has great talent 


ee 
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and who is willing to share a little of it with the children, he will re. 
ceive a hearty welcome. The children will love the contribution that he 
makes, and they will feel a kinship with him because he was once a child 
in a grade school. Some child in the audience may get a vision of his own 
future, and the man of talent may get a broader notion of what the 
schools are trying to do. 

Another excellent cooperatively planned assembly is one that is 
centered around some service in which the entire school is interested. Some 
schools have a definite community service that is carried on from year 
to year. The most important cooperative service of one school was a 
Christmas treat to the residents of the local home for old people. Some 
schools participate in many drives, such as for the Junior Red Cross, 
National Tuberculosis Association, and similar worthy organizations. An 
assembly whose aim it is to launch a year’s service program serves a real 
purpose in giving the project a good start. 

If sufficient discussion is encouraged thruout the entire school, very 
good ideas for a live assembly will be brought out. Council representatives 
will carry the suggestions to the council meeting and the assembly will 
soon be on its way. 

Certain rooms may wish to prepare exhibits to show to the entire 
school. A scrapbook, a doll, or a mended toy will help the pupils to 
see what is of value in a children’s hospital ward. A filled gift box that 
the Junior Red Cross sends to children in foreign countries always in- 
spires pupils to fill similar gift boxes for distribution to needy children 
at home or abroad. 

Pictures of activities that have been carried on in the past are worth 
showing. The children of Santa Maria packed boxes of books for 
Philippine children when their schools were destroyed during the war. 
Later, the Santa Maria pupils were delighted to view a picture showing 
two children riding to school on a water buffalo and at the same time 
reading a primer such as they had packed and sent to the Philippines. 

Various plans for the year can be reviewed by the committee. The 
needs of agencies in the community can be presented by a representative 
of each agency or, better still, by a member of the committee whose duty 
it has been to get in touch with the agency. The presentation leads to 
further discussion and planning by the various rooms. Out of these dis- 
cussions the year’s work is crystallized to the satisfaction of all. Such an 
assembly as this one has the advantage of bringing the whole school to 
gether into a working unit. 


—$—— 
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These are but a few examples of cooperatively planned assemblies. 
It must be remembered that such projects take time and much thought. A 
cooperatively planned assembly is primarily a learning situation in which 
every child in the school feels that he has a vital part even when he is 
not an actual on-the-stage participant. Such an assembly offers real op- 
portunity for practice in democratic living. 


Happy Times 


in Lower Grade Assemblies 


ISABEL C. KELLEY 
RUTH E. SULLIVAN 


Alexander Henry School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


It’s the song ye sing and the smile ye wear 
That’s making the sunshine everywhere! 
—Anonymous 


HEN we think of singing we usually think of smiles and sun- 
shine. What happier way for youngsters to start a day at school 
than with singing! Our lower grade assembly provides a welcome op- 
portunity for all to participate in group singing. Even on a rainy day we 
bring sunshine into our assembly by singing the various songs written for 
young children about the pitter-patter of the raindrops. However, group 
singing is only the beginning! During this group singing time, individual 
children dramatize the falling rain. Other children tap on the window- 
panes to the rhythm of the music, while the rest tap feet lightly or tap 
fingers on the desks. Then the assembly leader discusses other kinds of 
days besides rainy ones. She soon has developed an original story or poem 
describing various types of days. Another day, she reads these lines to the 
children and asks for volunteers to sing any tune that seems to be appro- 
priate for the words. Within a few weeks our lower grade assembly has 
a collection of “Our Tunes” which can be shared with other assemblies 
thruout the school. 
By sharing our creative activities with other groups our assembly serves 
as a unifying force for the entire school. And the weather serves much 
more valuable purposes than merely as a topic of conversation in our lower 
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Courtesy Duluth News Tribun 


grade assembly! It is, however, the most prosaic source of inspiration} 
for original music. | 


There are many school projects which serve as a focal point for creative 
song and story. The assembly is a powerful force in developing schoo 
spirit. Our Safety Patrol uses the assembly most effectively in developing 
proper respect for safety regulations. Our most important school projec 
is keeping the children safe and happy. The assembly committee make 
arrangements for films, illustrated lectures, and practical demonstration 
of basic rules for health and safety. Outside speakers as well as our prince: 
pal give occasional “talks” which help to sustain interest thruout the 
school. All of these programs are interspersed with songs. 


Songs and dances go together as readily as bread and butter, or hat 
and coats. So, wherever there is singing, opportunity is provided for th 
children to express the feeling of music thru dancing. Songs and danct 
are often gay and lilting, but in order to assure “happy times” something} 
more must be added. Many of the tinkling tunes in our lower grade 
sembly aren’t complete unless accompanied by bells. Others are mor 
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suited to the accompaniment of rhythm sticks, castanets or tambourines. 
Soon we have a rhythm instrument band with various children taking 
turns. This activity is often shared with an upper grade assembly, and 
the older children reciprocate by playing their harmonicas and flutes. 


Listening is an essential and valuable part of our lower grade assembly. 
The children sometimes have opportunities to hear instruments played 
on well-chosen records. There are some periods of quiet listening and ap- 
preciation; at other times the children skip and dance to changing 
rhythms. Small groups take turns. “They take long steps to the beat of the 
tom-tom and turn somersaults to the roll of the drums.”* 


As the autumn season gets well under way, there are many special days 
for which assembly programs are prepared. More opportunities for songs, 
poems, stories and dramatizations! Our lower grade assembly becomes 
peopled with goblins, ghosts and witches as Hallowe’en approaches; but 
the participants quickly change to turkeys at Thanksgiving. The imagi- 
native creatures appearing around Christmas are unlimited. “Happy 
times” indeed are enjoyed as the children become cowboys and cowgirls, 
jack-in-the boxes, talking dolls, and an infinite variety of toys. 


The winter months bring us north wind, snowflakes, snowmen and ice 
skaters. As spring replaces winter, the returning birds and flowers serve as a 
never-ending source of inspiration for song, dance and dramatization. 
Soon the Easter bunnies are hopping thru the assembly. With spring 
comes the circus (joy of joys!). Now our dainty dancing dolls are enor- 
mous elephants, agile acrobats or clumsy clowns. So thruout the year our 
“happy times” continue in assembly. 


Another enjoyable activity for our lower grade assembly is choral speak- 
ing. Individuals who are not quite brave enough to be individual turkeys 
are glad to gobble, gobble with a small group. There are innumerable 
selections suitable for interpretation by younger children. 


Songs are only one of many sources of dramatization in our lower grade 
assembly. All of the children’s stories lend themselves well to dramati- 
zation. In addition, children originate and “act out” their own plays con- 
cerning activities that are close to their interests. 


Thruout the year there are many special weeks for which assembly pro- 
grams are planned, such as Fire Prevention Week, Book Week, and 





1The Elementary School in Action. Published by Curriculum Office, Philadelphia Public Schools. 
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American Education Week. Once again our assembly serves as a unifying 
influence. On these occasions, children of different grade levels share spe. 
cial programs that have been cooperatively planned by committees of 
teachers and children. Outside speakers are often invited to share con. 
tributions, and so the assembly becomes instrumental in developing bet. 
ter community relations. 


Many times the assembly serves to vitalize classroom activities in vari- 
ous ways. It can serve as a springboard for new activities or as the culm: 
nation of delightful experiences in the classroom. Our third grade studied 
the different types of homes in our neighborhood and shared their inter- 
esting discoveries thru songs, poems, stories and dramatizations in the 
assembly. Thru this one class contribution, all of the children in the as 
sembly became acquainted with the many people who have a share in 


building houses, and thus developed a respect for the various workers. | 


The children also received information concerning the materials and 
tools used in construction. This class used the assembly as a culmination 
of their classroom activities. The children received valuable citizenship 
training thru delightful experiences in meaningful problems of commu. 
nity life. 


We believe that the assembly is a vital period which serves the school 
in a way that no other activity can. The assembly has many specific pur 
poses; the purpose varies with the kind of program presented. Each type 
of program may serve a different purpose. However, all assemblies should 
provide opportunities for growth in citizenship and for molding schoo 
spirit. In evaluating our assemblies, we consider the purposes and princ: 
ples of organization. “The time consumed in assembly programs amounts 
to thousands of pupil-hours, and it is the responsibility of both principal 
and faculty to see that there is an adequate return on the investment.” 
The assembly should be a period of inspiration and should provide for the 
development of the creative, esthetic, and spiritual power of the partic: 
pants and the audience. When we think of our assembly, we think 0 
“happy times.” So, off to a good start with sunshine on our faces and i 
our hearts! 





2Ibid, p. 46. 
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A Learning Experience 
for the Audience 


ELEANOR C. DELANEY 


Principal, School 19, Elizabeth, New Jersey 


CHOOLS have come a long way since the days when children went to 
S the auditorium “to see a movie” with little or no previous preparation 
for the experience and without a great deal of worthwhile follow-up after 
they returned to the classroom. We have learned how to use the motion 
picture as an aid to real learning by giving careful attention to the problem 
of preparing children for the showing, by making the experience a pur- 
poseful one for them, and by using the film later as a basis for further 
discussion and activity. 

We have not always given the same consideration, however, to the 
school assembly as a learning experience. It is true that school assemblies 
have changed greatly in character. They are no longer the formal, stilted 
affairs of the past, made up of a series of memorized recitations or 
dramatizations culled by a distracted teacher from a magazine or book. 
Instead, they are pupil-planned and pupil-directed activities, based on 
classroom work and children’s experiences. The assembly program has 
become a vital sharing experience and a real learning activity for those 
children who participate in its planning and presentation. 

For children in the audience, however, assembly programs are not al- 
ways learning experiences. We still find children going, at a signal, to 
the auditorium “to see a program” about which they have had no pre- 
liminary notice; sitting, polite but sometimes uncomprehending, while an 
excellent assembly program is presented; and returning to their class- 
rooms at the close of the program without having grown perceptibly in 
understanding, in appreciation, or even in factual knowledge. They are 
passive listeners waiting for their turn to perform—an audience and 
nothing more. 

How can we make the school assembly a learning experience for these 
children as it is for the participants? Three aspects of this problem should 
be considered: first, preparing the children for the experience; second, 
providing opportunity for them to participate as fully as possible in the 
program itself; and third, using the program as the basis for other learn- 
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A preliminary visit to prospective guests 


ing experiences in the individual classrooms after the assembly program 
is over. 

Preparing the audience for an assembly program. The best way to pre- 
pare the children for an assembly program is to insure for them a good 
total school program—a program which encourages creative expression; 
develops in each child the desire and power effectively to communicate his 
ideas to others; provides many opportunities for sharing; and develops 
an appreciative attitude toward the contributions of others. Every day, 
in every classroom, habits are being formed which will determine the 
success of the assembly program as a learning experience for all. Every 
day children are learning—thru experience and discussion—the role of the 
spectator or audience and that of the participant or performer. They are 
learning that each has a responsibility—audience as well as participant. 

As early as kindergarten, children are forming the habits and attitudes 
which will make them part of a good audience. An audience situation 
exists every time a child reads to his group, gives a report, or tells a story. 
It is the responsibility of the school to provide many audience situations 
for all children—in the classroom, in other classrooms thru intervisitation, 
and thru the assembly program. With each of these experiences, children 
become a little more ready for the next assembly program. 

In addition to this general preparation in audience situations which 
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should be part of every child’s education, some specific preparation is 
needed every time children are invited to an assembly program. This 
preparation will vary with the nature and purpose of the program, the 
age range of the audience, and the extent to which the audience shares 
the factual background needed for full appreciation of the program. 
Some programs require little audience-preparation beyond an invitation 
which includes information about the time and general nature of the pro- 
gram. A Christmas program planned by first grade children will, for ex- 
ample, require little preparation on the part of sixth grade children in- 
vited to the performance. On the other hand, the value of a sixth grade 
program based on the study of ancient Greece will depend largely on the 
success with which the hosts have prepared their fourth and fifth grade 
guests. 

Consideration of the audience is an important part of the planning for 
any assembly program. The class presenting the program must give serious 
thought, in determining which classes are to be invited, to the interests and 
age-level of the pupils. Having selected the audience, and having re- 
viewed their program with an eye to adapting it to that specific audience, 
the class may find that some preliminary work with the prospective guests 
is indicated. It may be necessary to plan preliminary visits to the classrooms 
of these guests. 

In these preliminary visits, the children who are to present the program 
may use the “preview” technique which is so successfully used in radio, 
posing several stimulating questions which will be answered in the pro- 
gram; they may give background information in a provocative way; or 
they may present one or two songs in which the audience will join during 
the program. Books may be introduced which will stimulate preliminary 
reading. A list of questions may be presented which the guests are to 
answer after the program, or which they are asked to answer beforehand 
for a “quiz program” during the assembly. 

Plans for increasing audience readiness for the assembly program may 
include use of posters or exhibits, or may use the “stunt” technique so 
popular in creating interest in new motion pictures and other professional 
productions. Whatever the approach, the class arranging the program 
will have as its definite aim the development of an interest in, and readi- 
ness for, the program to be presented. 

Audience participation in the assembly program. With good listening 
habits established by everyday practice, and with the children coming to 
the assembly program interested in what is to be presented and in posses- 
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sion of the background information which will make full understanding 
possible, the performers are almost guaranteed a good audience and the 
stage is set for a learning experience for all—performers and audience alike. 
During the program itself, audience learning can be increased if oppor- 
tunity is given for audience participation. In many instances this partic. 
ipation will consist of sharing the mood of the performers—gayety, 
reverence, or fantasy—or in becoming associated with the characters in 
the program. In other situations participation may be in the form of group 
singing, response to questions, or similar “audience participation” devices, 

Other learning experiences following the assembly program. At least 
equally as important as audience preparation or audience participation 
are the learning experiences which are provided after the children return 
to their individual classrooms, where the writing of notes of appreciation 
and original “thank you” cards makes the whole experience one in gra- 
cious living. At this point, opportunity should be provided for discussion, 
evaluation, and constructive criticism by each group. Oral or written 
reviews will reveal the phases of the program which impressed individual 
children. One may have heard all the dialogue, another will have caught 
overtones of feeling, a third will have seen only the humorous aspects 
of the program, while a fourth may have concentrated on costuming and 
settings. Together, the children will have found many things to add to 
their own competencies. They will have shared a vital learning experience 
instead of having merely gone to the auditorium “to see a program.” Their 
learnings may be measured in terms of increased ability to deal with their 
own problems in presenting an assembly program; in the generalizations 
which they can make for their own situations; and in understandings 
and skills which will make for more effective living in their own group. 





A Nessage to Asilomar Conferees 


A recent note from Miss Rose E. Miller, who had the misfortune to 
break her arm while attending the summer conference at Asilomar last 
July, reports satisfactory progress and expresses a desire to have this mes 
sage appear in our bulletin: 

Dear 1951 Conference Members: Please accept my sincere thanks and deep 
appreciation for the many, many gifts given me after my accident and the 
visitors who came so regularly to see me. I shall never forget your kindnesses. 


Gratefully yours, 
Rose E. MILLER 
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Our School Town Meetings 


ELIZA CALLAS 


Principal, Pleasant View School, Kensington, Montgomery County, Maryland 


REEDOM of speech, freedom to meet and discuss problems touching 
Fix common good, has been a basic element in our American culture 
since “town meeting” days of early New England. The colonists fully 
recognized the value of the getting together of people to discuss their 
mutual problems and to take action for the common welfare. It was on 
the anvil of these town meetings that our heritage was slowly hammered 
out. 

The elementary school constitutes a community of people with many 
different backgrounds, with many different interests and goals, living and 
working together. Any community must have some overall pattern for 
promoting its own growth and development. So it is with the elementary 
school; it must have some means of unifying its individuals and individual 
groups into a group-centered-whole-school community. 

Children, thru assembly participation, feel a sense of belonging, not 
only to a class group, to a small committee, but to the school as a whole. 
It is the development, experiencing and participating in the process of 
group living that is so essential. Children should practice decision-making 
and evaluating their choices on the basis of sound data. 

The proverbial saying, “Practice what you preach,” applies here. We 
talk democracy in school and we must practice democracy in the school- 
room, on the playground, and in the community. If democracy is to sur- 
vive, we must make its survival possible not only thru practice but rather 
by providing a situation where democracy can be lived—where children 
purpose, where they plan, where they set up their own social controls, 
where they act accordingly and constantly evaluate not only the results but 
the procedure as well. 

The Assembly Period. Our school assembly is a purposeful activity, 
growing out of school living—a planning and evaluating experience which 
unifies a program for the entire school and community to work on thru- 
out the year. It constitutes a learning activity which provides functional 
training in social living and effective citizenship—part of our overall 
program. The elementary school assembly is of outstanding value as a 
means of helping young children to discover what is meant by democratic 
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school living thru participation. It provides a true-to-life experience 
for each child who participates. Thru school organization and group 
meetings, children are provided with excellent opportunities for develop. 
ing notable qualities of leadership. Children who have a direct part in 
planning and executing the school program take a greater interest and 
pride in their school; a better school spirit and improved attitudes and 
behavior are the results. All persons in our school and community share 
the responsibility of making our school a better place to live in. 

Early in the school year we have an assembly to take stock of our over- 
all living conditions. The children discuss school problems which are of 
utmost importance to the entire student body and decide how these can be 
solved by the whole school. Both children and adults express freely their 
views on school problems and assist in planning. After the problems have 
been cited and solutions suggested, individual groups or classes select the 
problems (or problem phases) on which they would like to work. Often 
decisions cannot be reached by the group, and the problem is then referred 
to a special committee for further data and study. A report is made, and 
action is taken at a later assembly meeting. The progress of each group 
is also reported and discussed at our assemblies. This procedure enables 
the whole school to understand the progress being made by individual 
groups. 

Some of the problems dealt with early in the school year are in rela- 
tion to our building and grounds, and immediate areas of school and com- 
munity living, such as: 


How shall we take care of the unfinished plans from last year? 

How are the changes that have taken place during the summer affect- 
ing our program? 

What are some of the things that we should consider in setting up 
new plans for the year? 


Other problems of mutual interest are discussed in assembly, such as: 
sharing our Christmas program with the community; the school’s savings 
program; the operation and service of the cafeteria; the promotion of 
safe living (school safety patrols, etc.); the improving of our community 
recreational program, etc. 

It is in this assembly period that the whole school comes together as 
one large group to think, to discuss, and to make decisions for further 
action on problems that are common to our school. Some of the long- 
range problems discussed in the assembly are carried over from year to 
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year, such as the constant appraisal of our building and grounds in terms 
of making them more useful and attractive. 

Planning Committee. Our School Assembly Planning Committee is 
composed of a chairman, vice-chairman, secretary, and representatives 
from each grade. The chairman is usually selected from the sixth grade. 
The vice-chairman and secretary are selected from either the fifth or sixth 
grade by the assembly. Two representatives and their alternates are 
selected by each specific grade, kindergarten thru the sixth, who bring 
ideas and suggestions of their classmates to the committee, and report 
back to their classes on the discussion of the committee. This group 
meets twice a month, a week before the assembly, with a faculty advisor 


| and other available resource people, to study problems for discussion that 


ought to be considered by the whole school at the next assembly meeting. 
The planning group is responsible for the general organization and ad- 
ministrative arrangements of each assembly—they meet and decide where 
the meeting will be held, the arrangement of the room, the specific time 
schedule, seating arrangement, considerations for guests, etc. Informal 
parliamentary procedure is emphasized in conducting both the planning 
and the assembly meetings. 
Our school “town meetings” really function! 





Summer Conference, 1952 


The Twelfth Annual Conference on Elementary Education, sponsored by 
the Department of Elementary School Principals, will be held in cooperation 


with the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, July 7-18, 1952. 
Watch for further announcements about this Conference in future issues 


of THe NaTionaL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC DISTRICT MEETING 


A regional meeting for elementary school principals of Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania and Virginia will 


| beheld in Atlantic City, New Jersey, March 20-22, 1952. Plans for this conference 


are going forward under the general direction of the chairman, Dr. William 
Patterson, Principal, State Street School, Hackensack, New Jersey. Members of 
the Middle Atlantic District of the national Department will receive detailed 
information about the program soon. 
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Power of (lssem bly 


VICTOR E. LEONARD 


Principal, North Mianus School, Greenwich, Connecticut 


S a part of the modern school program, the school assembly holds a 

very significant place. At North Mianus School the pupils and 
teachers have utilized the assembly as a means of integrating and corre. 
lating the work of the entire school. 

There is definite value in, and justification for, an assembly program 
if it is presented by the joint efforts of children and staff. A program 
has little meaning if it is offered just because there is free time on the 
schedule, or when the administration dictates that a program be given on 
a specific date, with no felt need or sharing in the plan by pupils and 
teachers. 

A setting of standards for assembly programs is essential. Criteria 
must be agreed upon to make them worth while. The students should par- 
ticipate in the planning, and an attempt should be made to correlate 
the program with the everyday life of the school. The assembly presenta- 
tion may sometimes be the culmination of a classroom or all-school activity. 
Seasonal or “special day” programs are useful in impressing on the minds 
of the children the significance of a person or event more effectively than 
would be possible by a mere reading or discussion of the topic in the 
classroom. 

For an assembly program to be a satisfying experience, it must have a 
definite purpose, and there must be good planning and organization. Per- 
fection of performance is not the aim. Rather, there needs to be a place 
for the creativeness of the child, guided by the teacher. Pupils enjoy 
participating in programs based on events in past and present history. 
Thus the assembly becomes a very valuable learning situation. 

Careful thought must be given to the age, size and type of audience 
for whom a program is to be presented. Such factors as length of the 
program, interest level of the material offered, and whether the presenta- 
tion has meaning both for the participants and for the audience must 
be given careful consideration during the planning period. There is no 
value in forcing children to present a program that has no meaning for 
them. 
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The school assembly can be a very effective medium for bringing the 
community into the school and for publicizing the school in the com- 
munity. The programs should grow out of the interests and activities 
of the pupils, and should afford wide participation in planning and pro- 
duction. Children delight in helping to make the stage props and costumes, 
and this interest should be encouraged. Rehearsals should be held when 
they do not disrupt the regular work of the school and when the children 
are not burdened with other activities. 

In the belief that a good assembly program must revolve around actual 
school activities, our teachers ask themselves: 


1. What will the children gain from the program? 
2. What will this program do to stimulate further learning situations 
or discussions? 
3. Is the material on the level of the children’s power to understand? 
4. Will it help the children to develop poise and self-assurance? 
. How can we encourage the audience to be respectful and courteous 
and to share the learning experience? 


The above criteria are guides to the formation of good assembly pro- 
grams. We have correlated music, physical education, art, industrial arts, 
history, reading, speech, English and homemaking in the presentation 
of our programs. The teachers have helped the children realize the 
value and need of programs that will inspire them in their quest for 
learning about the world and its peoples. 

School authorities must be aware of the value of good assembly pro- 
grams. There is no room for the dictatorial type of assembly, wherein the 
principal uses the occasion to talk about disciplinary shortcomings. 

We think there is real power in assembly if the program is a culmina- 
tion of the true activities of the school. Only by a concerted effort of 
pupils and teachers can we hope for assembly programs that will enhance 
the learning process. 





Notice to Memsers—The Regional Conference for elementary school 
principals of the Southwest District which was scheduled to be held in 
Los Angeles, California, next March has been cancelled because of conflict 
with other meetings in that area. Principals from Arizona and Nevada 
will be invited to attend a meeting of the California principals sometime 
in the spring. 
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LETS LOOK AT THEA 


Are School Assemblies a Valuable Part of Your 
Educational Program? They Are—IF 


P The year’s program is well-balanced, and is planned with 
an eye to the many purposes that can be served. 


P Programs are planned carefully, with attention to the needs, 
interests and talents of children. 


Each program is well adapted to the audience. Occasionally 
an assembly will be planned with the entire school in 
mind; more often the program will be appropriate for 
a much smaller group. 


P Care is given to important practical details: 
Seating is comfortable 
Lighting is adequate 
Everyone can see and hear what is going on 
Length of the program is suited to the maturity of par- 
ticipants and audience 
Provision is made for suitable audience activities if there 
is free time before or during the program. 






















{EASSEMBLY PROGRAM \ 


our P Each program does something worthwhile for children: 
Stimulates the imagination 
Motivates desirable group behavior 
Affords opportunities for creative expression 
aah Challenges the child’s best thinking 
Results in emotional satisfaction 
Provides opportunities for dynamic practice of the 
language arts 
Promotes spiritual values 
Affords opportunities for group thinking, planning, par- 
ticipation and evaluation. 


eds, 


ally 
I in P Values continue after the curtain is rung down: 


for Further research and study are stimulated 
New hobbies are developed 
Recreational reading is encouraged 
Exchange of letters is motivated 
Efforts and achievements of different age groups are en- 
joyed and appreciated 
Programs are evaluated and constructive suggestions for 


improvement are made. 
par- 

[These criteria of a good school assembly program were prepared by Mrs. Juanita 
Winn, Grade Supervisor, and three staff members of Thomson Elementary School, 
Washington, D. C.: Mrs. Frances S. Haas, principal; Miss Ethel M. Lucas, sixth grade 
teacher; and Miss Mary R. Yarnall, first grade teacher.] 


here 








The Assembly as an Aid to 


Creative Teaching 
LOUISE WELLER 


Principal, Benjamin Franklin School, San Diego, California 


NE of the unfolding achievements of modern education is the 

recognition of the creative potentialities of children. Tho not all 
teachers are aware of this important aspect of pupil growth, more and 
more schools are extending opportunities which challenge the creative in- 
terest and abilities of children, thus providing rich and varied experiences 
in cooperative group living and individual competency. 

The school assembly offers one of the most attractive mediums for dem- 
onstrating the creative potentialities of children when given many oppor- 
tunities for wholesome group participation and individual self-expres- 
sion. To be most effective, the purposes and value of the school assembly 
must be clearly defined and its carefully planned program should reflect 
the entire life of the school. Out of a scheduled series of programs students 
develop strengthened loyalties, sharpened appreciations, deepened under- 
standings, broadened general interests, and a comfortable feeling of “we- 
ness” brought into focus because of memorable personal achievements 
which they have experienced. In short, the assembly, intelligently planned 
and conducted, can well serve as a clearing house for all school affairs, and 
as such it helps to develop a unity of purpose and is instrumental in the 
establishment of desirable attitudes, knowledges, and ideals by which 
students may learn to live effectively. 

Assemblies held regularly during school time should contribute some- 
thing worthwhile to each participant’s information, attitude, appreciation, 
and understanding. Each program should be planned with its purposes in 
clear focus and it should be evaluated in terms of its success or failure in 
meeting those purposes. 

A few generally accepted purposes may be listed as those which 


. bring about group interaction. 

. enrich and motivate class work. 

. provide culminating experiences for classroom activities. 

. observe or celebrate special days or events. 

. serve as the “town meeting” for developing a patriotic sensi- 
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tivity, building school morale, solving whole-school problems, 
and carrying on the parliamentary business of the School Coun- 
cil. 

provide opportunity for students to express themselves in music, 
drama, dancing, and any other approved esthetic arts. 

. recognize commendable achievement. 

. entertain. 

. teach students democratic practices. 


While some programs serve more than a single purpose, only one major 
purpose should dominate each program. For example, the Student 
Government assembly should not be combined with a class culmination 
activity. 

The schedule of proposed programs for the semester or year should be 
developed by student and teacher committees and posted early in the 
term. This permits the contributing classroom teachers and students to 
plan their work in conformity with the calendar, and avoids the hasty, 
purposeless program thought up on the spur of the moment. Motivation 
before an assembly is as essential as preparation and motivation of any 
teaching lesson. This is the responsibility of each classroom teacher par- 
ticipating in an assembly. 

Care must be taken to provide a balance and variety in the programs 





Courtesy Norfolk, Virginia, Public Schools 
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presented. This can be achieved by planning the year’s series, first, around 
fixed special days such as World Goodwill Day, Washington’s Birth- 
day, Thanksgiving Day, Constitution Day, and so on; then filling in with 
programs which balance between student council business, class culmina- 
tions, speakers, and entertainment. 


Important factors to keep in mind: 


. The assembly program to serve as a creative learning instrv- 


ment must be a part of the instructional program and not just 
another show. 


. There must be an over-all plan or schedule which provides “on- 


goingness” and balance and a pleasing variety of experiences. 


. . The program should be planned and carried out largely by the 


students, with only occasional appearances of the teacher or 
principal. 


. Frequent short assemblies are more effective than occasional 


long-drawn-out ones. 


. Acceptable audience behavior is a small problem when the pro- 


gram is good and real purposes and established policies are oper- 
ating and understood. 


. Students respond to an emotional appeal. that sounds reasonable 


to them. They are eager to cooperate toward improved attitudes 
in assembly conduct when reasonable demands are made of 
them. Program planners and performers should never lose sight 
of the fact that interest, variety, action, and good organization 
are powerful motivators toward effective assembly discipline. 


. Every child should develop reasonable skill and self-assurance 


in appearing before groups and in participating effectively in 
group situations. The assembly program offers an excellent 
means for developing these skills. 


. Vital experiences in democratic living are engaged in as stu- 


dents have a part in planning, producing, and evaluating as- 
sembly programs, of giving as well as receiving pleasure. 


. Assembly experiences meet the students’ immediate needs and 


interests in school and also prepare them for comparable life sit- 
uations outside the school. 
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Speaking Up for Freeaom 


PAUL WAMSLEY 
Principal, School 51, Buffalo, New York 


ATRIOTISM is never out of season, and whether the weekly assembly 
Pi. built about the observance of a patriotic holiday, an Americanism 
project, an historical pageant, or has as its theme some regular, everyday 
school or classroom activity, our flag, in all its glory, should serve as the 
focal point of the opening exercises. All assembly programs should begin 
with the advancement of the American flag, and if a school flag is also 
available, it should serve as an honor guard. 

In the advancement of colors, the American flag always bears right 
and the school flag left. They should cross on the platform with the 
American flag being nearest to the audience. After the flag pledge, a 
patriotic song should be sung and the flags posted. Looking from the stage 
toward the audience, the American flag will then be right and the school 
colors left. 

The flag or flags can be advanced in two ways: (1) carried forward 
slowly while America is played softly; (2) carried forward quickly while 
a bugler sounds the Call to the Colors. After the bearers and guards have 
taken their places on the platform, a selected pupil should step forward to 
lead the salute. It is a good plan to have different students lead the salute 
and act as color guards so that as many as possible will have the honor. 
Many a successful business and professional man in this community recalls 
with pleasant memory the pride with which he carried his nation’s flag 
when he was in school. A former mayor of Buffalo terms that experience 
one of the most inspiring he has ever had. 

Normally, when one talks about patriotic assemblies, he thinks of 
those programs beamed to honor special holidays, such as the birthdays 
of George Washington and Abraham Lincoln; or such special occasions 
as Memorial Day, Flag Day, Constitution Day, Columbus, Day, and 
Thanksgiving. It is regretted that other great Americans get little or no 
recognition in schools. Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Edison, Susan B. 
Anthony, Thomas Jefferson, James Monroe, Andrew Jackson, and many 
others have done much to make America what it is today. It is also a 
sad commentary that little is done to stress the deeds of those who have 
played an important part in local history. Our Niagara frontier children 


a 
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Children enjoy selecting appropriate costumes for assemblies 


should know and be proud of the accomplishments of Father Hennepin, 
who discovered Niagara Falls; of LaSalle, the explorer, who built the 
first boat to sail the Great Lakes; of the Dutch who came to this region 
after their eviction from New Amsterdam (New York); of the young 
frontiersmen who defended Buffalo in the War of 1812; and of Perry, 
whose Buffalo-built ships won the Battle of Lake Erie. They should know, 





too, the lives of such men as Willam Fargo, of Wells-Fargo fame; of Mil- | 
lard Fillmore and of Grover Cleveland, all former citizens of Buffalo. Such 
events as the tragic death of President William McKinley and the inaugu- | 


ration of President Theodore Roosevelt in Buffalo just fifty years ago offer 
timely material for programs. Your community, too, is rich in history. It 
is waiting to be presented in such a way that it will inspire the students 
to a more zealous love of community and country. 

Programs about “Our Flag.” Many excellent patriotic programs cai 


pe ” sy 
be built about “Our Flag.” Its romance can be traced in the set of ten ¥ 
emblems (available at a reasonable price) under which men sailed, e« 9 


plored, fought and settled on these shores in the early days of our history. 
How many of us know that the American flag is today the third oldest of 
all national emblems, or that the Star Spangled Banner which inspired 
Francis Scott Key’s immortal poem had fifteen stars and fifteen stripes?” 
How many of our students know which star in the field of blue represents” 
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their state, and if their state is one of the original thirteen colonies, which 
stripe honors their state? Certainly knowledge of this type helps the stu- 
dents to appreciate that our flag is the sign of a nation great and strong. 
Flag etiquette can be taught in the elementary school thru demonstra- 
tion, for much material is available on this subject. Let us remember, 
when we honor Old Glory, we should also be “right.” 

Programs featuring Americanism projects. Another phase in the de- 
velopment of patriotic assemblies is that built about weekly observances 
that are meaningful in their contribution to a better way of American life. 
Typical of such observances are Bill of Rights Week, Brotherhood Week, 
and American Education Week. Even Fire Prevention Week and Cleanup 
Week can be considered strictly American. School observances of Hallow- 
een as a stop-gap to vandalism, and of Arbor Day, to stress the conserva- 
tion of tree and bird life, can be designated as worthwhile Americanism 
projects. 
~ Other patriotic assemblies. Patriotic assemblies can also be highlighted 
by the use of special subjects. Certainly the spirit is lifted and inspiration 
comes thru the singing of such patriotic songs as The Star Spangled 
inepin, | Banner, America, America the Beautiful, The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
lt the public, and America by Block. Art offers a beautiful enrichment in stage 
region — props and very often can be used to form tableaux with the musical num- 
young § bers. The recitation of patriotic gems can develop into choric numbers 

Perry, | and oratory can be advanced thru the media of speaking contests on 
know, | historic selections, of which there is an excellent supply. Of course, 





of Mil: | patriotic pageants can be the sum total of all the devices and skills enumer- 
). Such } ated above. Many schools use to excellent advantage historical motion 
iaugu- | pictures and recordings. Much of this material is available at little or no 


O oft er cost. 


ory. It Further contributions to the assembly program, if desired, can be at- 
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tained thru the use of the school shop and the sewing department. Oye; 
a period of years fully fifteen hundred costumes have been acquired by ow 
school, contributions coming from the homemaking classes, the PTA, the 
evening school courses in sewing, and from many individual home 
Parents love to attend patriotic assemblies and will go “all out” to s¢ 
that their children are beautifully attired. 

Many educational skills are natural outcomes of a “Speaking Up for 
America” program. If arranged skillfully, a// pupils will have an oppor. 
tunity to participate at some time during the school year. Art, music, and 
physical training will offer opportunities for integration and enrichment, 
Patriotic fervor will develop of its own accord as the pupils gain a knowl. 
edge of the correct use of the flag, of American ideals, rights, duties and 
responsibilities—all of inestimable value in molding American youth to 
the objective, “love of country.” Assemblies also offer an appreciation of 
the sacrifice of those who make our way of life possible. When the occa. 
sion permits, the next of kin or our heroes of World War II and of the 
Korean conflict should be invited to the assembly program to show them 
that a grateful populace deeply honors their sacrifice. Pride in our country 
and in our national heroes develops a wholehearted belief in the American 
way of life and a willingness to speak up for freedom and to live accord- 
ingly, with complete respect for all, irrespective of religion, race, or na 
tional origin. 

Outcomes of patriotic assembly programs. The outcomes to the school 
of patriotic assembly programs can be measured in increased school spirit, 
in teamwork between teachers and pupils, and in the integration of all 
subjects in the school curriculum. The subsequent result of the attainment 
of these values is the increased prestige of the school. 

Pupil growth will be forthcoming in the gains in patriotism and know! 
edge, the appreciation of our heritage, pride in our heroes, and the desire to 


emulate them. Our flag will gain greater respect and, with the stressing | 


of the rights we enjoy, there may come the exercising of the responsibilities 
that go with these privileges. As a nation, we talk about our right to 
vote, but we don’t always vote. We talk about our right to be tried by ou 
peers, and yet we don’t want to serve on juries. We are all for defense, but 


civil defense volunteers are few. These examples are typical of the mute | 


complacency we find among many adults and it is a challenge to us, a 
elementary principals, to train leaders who will correct these ills. 

Education is the safeguard of democracy. It is the last bulwark agains 
those who would aim to destroy. Let us defend it! 
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Are School Assembly Programs 
Worthwhile? 


Irvin C. Futter 


Principal, Washington School, Alameda, California 


EMOCRACY as a way of life is a relatively new idea in the long 

time-line of man. Formerly, some type of anarchy had been his lot. 
He lived in a system in which one man or a few men made the decisions 
for everyone and the common man was told what to do. Such a way of 
life did not pose the problem of getting along with one’s fellows. One 
simply obeyed orders. 

Democracy, on the other hand, assumes that all of us shall participate 
in making the decisions. Each one of us counts. We believe that every 
person has hopes, plans, feelings, ideas and ambitions, and deserves the 
right to express them. It is in the expression and execution of these ideas 
and plans, however, that the individual often infringes on the rights of 
his fellows, even tho he may do so unintentionally. He errs in his daily 
contacts with society because he lacks the basic skills for experiencing 
success in human relationships. 

Our pupils need to learn how to live harmoniously with one another. 
Too long we have neglected this part of the education of our youth. Per- 
haps we have assumed that they would acquire the ability to live in a com- 
plex society just by being born into it. This neglect is understandable when 
one considers that the leaders in our profession are only now attacking 
this problem which they call “human relationships.” As yet no clearly 
defined description of its basic principles has been developed. It is possible, 
however, to list some of the skills for maintaining good relations between 
humans. 


Willingness to Solve Problems 


The desire on the part of an individual to solve problems can be de- 
veloped by first getting him to recognize that it is his problem and, 
secondly, that its satisfactory solution will be of direct benefit to him. It 
is generally recognized that persons who have a feeling of belongingness 
in any group are usually desirous of participating in the solution of what- 
ever problems the group faces. 
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The Techniques of Problem Solving 


Too often we try to solve problems by the unscientific method of 
forming a conclusion first and then searching in the data for specific eyi. 
dence to support our conclusion, The scientific method of problem solving 
demands that the problem first be carefully defined, that all the evidence 
be examined, then an hypothesis developed and tested and a conclusion 
drawn on the basis of the findings. We are gradually realizing that this 
scientific method of problem solving can be used as successfully in work- 
ing toward solutions of the social problems of our day as it is in finding 
answers to intricate problems in the field of science. 


Willingness to Abide by the Majority Decision 


Differences of opinion on important issues are inevitable. Democracy 
insists that every opinion be considered. Being in the minority is not 
disastrous providing the minority is willing to abide by the final decision 
of the majority. 


Respect for One’s Fellows 


The essence of a performance well done is teamwork. The ability of 


our people to work together harmoniously has been the very foundation of | 
our nation’s magnificent industrial advances. Good teamwork comes from | 


several factors, not the least of which is the respect each member holds 


for the individual contribution of others. Respect for one’s fellowman | 


is the oil of harmony in human relationships. 

If, then, our pupils are to acquire the skills which figure so prominently 
in human conduct, it becomes our challenge to provide them with a 
satisfactory vehicle for accomplishing this end. It would seem obvious 
that a good student body program fulfills this requirement because it 
provides such an abundant number of opportunities for putting into 
practice the skills needed in a democracy. Let us examine some of the 
functions of a good student-governed organization which relate directly 
to democratic behavior on an adult level. 


Problem Solving. A group of pupils who have been given a definite 
responsibility by their fellows will profit from the experience in at least 
three ways: (1) They learn the necessity of give and take in working 
together. (2) They realize that the larger group is dependent upon their 
cooperative work. (3) Once the committee has accomplished its task, 
the members feel a sense of recognition for their contributions. 
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Decision Making. The very foundation of democracy rests first on 
the willingness and second on the ability of people to make decisions. 
The executive committee of a student-governed organization that hears 
areport of a sub-committee must carefully weigh all facts before deciding 
an issue. Incorrect decisions are costly in terms of time, energy, and 
money. It is important that skills involved in gathering and weighing 
evidence before arriving at a conclusion be practiced in a realistic situa- 
tion. Managing the affairs of a student government provides many oppor- 
tunities for this valuable democratic characteristic to be brought into full 


play. 


Self-Discipline. We are not a “punishing” nation. Good citizenship 
is not brought about by force, as is largely the case in a dictatorial society. 
Therefore, we have no choice in America other than to develop a form of 
self-discipline as a means of achieving general “law-abidingness.” In a 
student body situation where youngsters are given the responsibility of 
drafting acceptable rules of conduct, acceptable behavior will become 
the general practice. The idea that laws or rules belong to us for our 
protection is a more consistent motivation for good behavior than is fear 
of punishment. 


Long-term Planning. A characteristic of a democratic society is to 
plan for the ultimate as well as the immediate welfare of its citizens. In 
our culture, long-term planning is desirable on an individual level as 
contrasted to the expedient type of day-to-day existence experienced by 
peoples living under a dictatorial system. A good student government 
should have at least one, and preferably more, long-range projects in 
which the results of their efforts will influence the lives of future students. 
As an example: a school over a period of years has used a portion of its 
student body finances to acquire a collection of good art prints. This is one 
illustration of displaying in a concrete way the desirability of long-term 
planning. 


Growth of Leadership. One requisite of a democratic form of govern- 
ment is that the leaders come from the population as a whole, rather than 
from a select group. A study body program provides an opportunity for 
leadership to be recognized and developed regardless of race, color, or 
creed of the individual. Further, it teaches the members of a participating 
group to recognize the leadership potential of their fellow students. The 
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Democratic leadership grows from small beginnings 





practice of taking an active interest in the selection of good leadership 
is one which is sadly lacking in our adult population at the present time. 
Enthusiastic participation in student government should provide the 
motivation necessary to do much toward overcoming this regrettable | 
lassitude. 

We must come to the obvious conclusion that a good student body 
program should be an essential part of any elementary school. It is an 
excellent means of really promoting the democratic way of life. It gives 





youngsters a chance to meet and solve the particular problems which they 


face as a group. The practice in solving problems could very well result, | 


first, in the readiness and, second, in the ability to solve social problems 
on an adult level. Finally, student government gives the school back to 
the pupils to whom it primarily and rightfully belongs. Each pupil then 


has an active interest in its successful operation. Each child is important | 


as an individual. Each one counts! That, we believe, is democracy. 
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Sharing the Glec Aub 


GRACE W. KURTZ 


Supervisor of Student Teaching, Truesdell Laboratory School, 
Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D. C. 





HEN are we going to start the Glee Club this year? I can hardly 
wait for it to begin,” exclaimed Mary Louise, as she met me one 
day in the hall of our school. 

Mary Louise was only one of eighty boys and girls who had belonged 
to our Glee Club the previous year. At first, only about forty children 
wanted to be screened for the Glee Club. Their voices were tested and 
the group was divided into soprano and alto sections, according to their 
singing range. A parent was invited to be the accompanist. At our first 
rehearsal, we sang a few familiar assembly songs and then the group 
was asked to help plan the Glee Club program for the entire year. Many 
of the children gave excellent suggestions. 

Sharing Our Talent. Kathleen thought it might be nice if we shared 
our singing in some of the assembly programs during the year. The group 
liked this idea very much and various members began making further 
suggestions for our assembly participation. 

Billy said Thanksgiving might be a good time for the Glee Club to 
make its first appearance. The children discussed the type of songs we 
might use at such an assembly and the following songs were selected: 
“The Lord’s Prayer,” by Mallott, “For the Beauty of the Earth,” “Swing 
the Shining Sickle,” and “The First Thanksgiving Day.” The group 
seemed to be familiar with these songs because they had sung them in 
assembly. 

At this point the children were asked if they would like to hear a 
recording of a lovely Thanksgiving song called “The Prayer of Thanks- 
giving,” sung by 2400 male voices. They were anxious to hear the record, 
so they listened attentively. They immediately expressed a desire to learn 
to sing the song for our Thanksgiving assembly. 

As we further talked and planned together, other fine suggestions 
were offered. Charles thought Christmas might be a good time for the 
Glee Club to participate in a whole school assembly. June thought we 
should go carolling in our school building at Christmas. 
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Barbara said we might help the graduation class with their closing 
exercises if we offered to sing some songs for their assembly. David 
thought it might be fun to teach the whole school some new assembly 
songs. Roger suggested a Stephen Foster program with slides, using the 
Glee Club as leaders for group assembly singing. 

The group was then asked to explore the idea of presenting something 
in the spring. Three fine suggestions were made: first, to present a Glee 
Club concert; second, to prepare a play about the life of a famous musi- 
cian; third, to give an operetta. One of the children wanted to know 





what an operetta was, and this led to a discussion of operas and operettas. | 
One or two children had seen opera in New York. Some had listened | 


to operettas on the radio or had seen them in moving pictures or on 
television. The children became very enthusiastic about giving an operetta 
in the spring. 

Our rehearsal time was over and we all felt that our first meeting 
had resulted in excellent cooperative planning for the year’s work. 

Working Out the Plan. We met once a week at the beginning of the 
school year. Just before Thanksgiving we were asked by the school faculty 
sponsor of the Junior Red Cross if we would like to participate in a 
Junior Red Cross Assembly. We accepted the invitation and sang some 
of the selections we had been rehearsing: “The Lord’s Prayer (sung 
a capella), “For the Beauty of the Earth,” and “The Prayer of Thanks- 
giving.” This last song was sung with the victrola record, which pro- 
vided a rich accompaniment for our Glee Club. It gave the group an 
opportunity to sing with a well-directed choir of 2400 voices. 

About a month before Christmas the Glee Club was asked by the 
Faculty Christmas Planning Committee to provide choir music as 4 
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background for appropriate tableaux depicting the Christmas story. We 
started to work on a group of Christmas carols from the Summy Octavo 
Edition entitled “Descants on Ten Christmas Hymns and Carols,” by 
Frances Frothingham. Real interest in the Glee Club developed when 

we began to rehearse the carols, using the descants. The older girls who 
' were chosen to learn the descant part were delighted. They rehearsed 
| during recess and occasionally after school to perfect the difficult descant 
accompaniments. We learned three carols with descant parts, and “Silent 
Night” was sung in three parts, using soprano, alto and descant singers. 
' The whole school participated in carolling thruout the building. Free 
Christmas carol books were distributed for the occasion—the gift of the 












John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston, Massachusetts. 
il The Operetta. After the New Year we started our operetta rehearsals. 
Dev “The Awakening of Spring,” published by the Lorenze Publishing Com- 
all pany of New York, was chosen for presentation. The Glee Club was 
ink a delighted with the words and music of this operetta. Every member of 
the group wanted his own copy, and this was very helpful, especially in 
nothings teaching the alto section their part. The children carried their librettos 
an back and forth from school to home, singing and practicing the songs. 
. «ale Every child learned the words and music of the 15 songs in the librettos 
k and no books were used in the performances. We had many extra re- 
dee hearsals, but the faculty, parents and children were all very enthusiastic and 
eal cooperative. Committees were chosen for costumes, scenery, invitations 
and programs; children were selected for speaking parts. It was all very 
OF OF | exciting! 
— The operetta gave the Glee Club another opportunity to share its 
; message of song in school assemblies. There were two performances 
. for the children of the school, and their parents were invited to attend 
7 of the | Our operetta was well timed because it was presented for the first 
fecal time on March aust, the first day of spring. The first performance was 
a me given for the student body of Wilson Teachers College in their audi- 
torium. 
3 (am Other Programs. After the operetta performances were over, there 
hanks | Cte other opportunities to share the Glee Club with our school. The 
h pee graduation class asked us to sing at their closing exercises: For that occa- 
ne a sion the following songs were chosen: “I Love Geography”—a nonsense 
song by Ira B. Wilson; “Brahms’ Lullaby’—sung in two parts; and 
by the “Farewell to Thee”—a Hawaiian song. . | 
mee We decided to culminate the year’s work with a concert of varied 
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selections. We had two assemblies, one for lower grades and one for 
upper grades, and the parents were also invited to attend. For our 
program we chose songs of varying moods, as well as music that might 
be appropriate to culminate our year’s work. Each song was introduced 
by a member of the Glee Club. A social hour followed the program, 
with punch and cookies served to the Glee Club and faculty. 

Reviewing the Year’s Work. Our year was full of a variety of sharing 
experiences. Approximately 30 songs were learned and sung in school 
assemblies. Some of the group’s suggestions could not be carried out 
because of the lack of time. 

From the viewpoint of the Director, it was a thrilling experience to 
work with the Glee Club and the accompanist. Although there were 80 
members, we had wonderful group cooperation. 

The children soon learned that singing in a Glee Club is more than 
just opening one’s mouth and letting music flow out. They learned that 
music means not only giving enjoyment to others but experiencing it 
oneself. They also began to realize that music has esthetic values and that 
these values should be the focal point for all singing. They further learned 
that music has its own message and appeal. As a Glee Club we all worked 
to blend our voices, singing as one voice. We worked for good free tone 
quality. As the Director, I felt a real need to have the entire group watch 
my every motion when I was directirig, to help them express the proper 
mood or interpretation in their singing. 

We worked for dignity in our performances. Even our rehearsals 
were conducted in a dignified and orderly manner. As Director, | tried 
to have the members of the Glee Club see that effective interpretation in 
group singing depends on: freedom of singing; proper blending of 
voices; good phrasing; use of varying shades of tone color; ability to 
maintain good quality of tone in a phrase or on a sustained note; express- 
ing the meaning of the song and the music; watching the leader; good 
enunciation and pronunciation. We tried to achieve the desired results 
by working, planning, and sharing our music with others. 





For important announcement, see back cover. 
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Regional Conference of Elementary School Principals 


Central District—Department of Elementary School Principals, NEA 


THURSDAY 
2:00-8:00 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 
9:00 p.m. 
FRIDAY 
8:00-11:00 a.m. 
9:00 a.m. 

10:30 a.m.- 
12:00 noon 
2:00-4:30 p.m. 

8:00 p.m. 
SATURDAY 
10:00-11:30 a.m. 
12:30 p.m. 


St. Louis, Missouri, February 21-23, 1952 
PROGRAM 


REGIstRATION—Lobby, Jefferson Hotel 
MEETING FOR CONFERENCE LEADERS—Room 2, Jefferson 


Hotel 


Reception—Crystal Room, Jefferson Hotel 


REGIstRATION—Lobby, Jefferson Hotel 
GENERAL SeEssion—Kiel Auditorium 


“Challenge of the Elementary School Principalship” 
Dr. Herold C. Hunt, General Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago, Illinois 


Group Sesstons—Kiel Auditorium and Jefferson Hotel 


Group SEssIons, continued 
Forum—Ivory Room, Jefferson Hotel 


“The Attack on Public Education—A Challenge to 
Elementary School Principals” 


GENERAL SEsston—Ivory Room, Jefferson Hotel 
Conference Summary: Leader, Dr. Harold J. McNally, 
Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 
Luncuton—Gold Room, Jefferson Hotel 
“The Educator’s World Outlook” 
Dr. William G. Carr, Associate Secretary, National 


Education Association, and Secretary, Educational 
Policies Commission, NEA 


REGISTRATION: $2.00 for members of the national Department 


$4.00 for non-members 





Horet Accommonpations: Write to Philip J. Hickey, Chairman, AASA 
Housing Bureau, g11 Locust Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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New Editor for 1955 Yearbook 


HE president of the Department of Ele. 

mentary School Principals announces the 
appointment of Dudley S. Snyder, supervising 
principal, Union Free School District No. 2, 
Valley Stream, New York, as the new member 
of our Editorial Committee. Mr. Snyder will 
assist in the preparation of the 1953 and 1954 
Yearbooks and will be chairman of the com. 
mittee for the 1955 Yearbook. 

Mr. Snyder received his A.B. degree from 
Pennsylvania State College and his M.A. degree 
from New York University, with Administra. 
tion and Supervision as his major. 

Beginning his professional career as assistant principal and teacher in 
the Liberty, Pennsylvania, High School, Mr. Snyder served as supervising 
principal in Rush, Pennsylvania, and as teacher and guidance counselor 
in Valley Stream High School, and has held his present position in the 
Union Free School District since 1938. For three years he has also been 
an evening instructor in elementary education at Hofstra College. 

Over a period of fifteen years Mr. Snyder has served as a member of 
various state and local committees and has held numerous offices in pro- 
fessional organizations in his state. At the present time he is president of 
the New York State Association of Elementary School Principals. 

With this fine professional background, Mr. Snyder is exceptionally 
well qualified to render the kind of assistance on the Editorial Committee 
which makes our Yearbooks outstanding. 

The three members of the Editorial Committee now at work on the 
1952 Yearbook are: Helon Brixey, Knoxville, Tennessee (chairman); V. 
Carl Ilgen, University City, Missouri; and Katharine Edwards, Greenville, 
South Carolina. The staff member of the NEA Research Division assigned 
to work with the committee is Sam M. Lambert. The 1952 Yearbook will 
deal with creating conditions that are conducive to effective and enjoyable 
learning in the elementary school. It will include ideas on classroom man- 
agement, the improvement of child-centered teaching, and how to mett 
the social, emotional and other nonacademic needs of boys and girls. Par- 
ticular attention will be given to the principal’s part as the leader in bring: 
ing about these desired conditions in his school. 





Dudley Snyder 
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ONew Staff Hember at 
of Ele Headquarters 


aces the Miss Dorothy Neubauer of Tyndall, South 
ervising | Dakota, joined the staff of the Department of 
No. 24 } Elementary School Principals as Editorial Asso- 
nember f ciate on September 4. 

ler will f Miss Neubauer has a rich background of 
nd 1954 | experience as classroom teacher—elementary, 
1e com- f high school and college—and as Curriculum 
Director of the Cicero, Illinois, elementary 
se from f schools. She was Research Assistant at the Uni- 
. degree f versity of Chicago for two years and did field 
uinistra- } work and writing in connection with a long- 
term community study conducted by the Com- 
cher in f mittee on Human Development at the Uni- 
ervising § versity. For four years she was associated with Silver Burdett Company— 
yunselor § two years as educational consultant and two years as Director of Re- 
1 in the search and Advertising. During the past year she has been editor of the 
so been f teacher editions for Young America magazines. 

Miss Neubauer will assist with editorial work and program planning. 





Dorothy Neubauer 


mber of 
in pro- 


ident of | Comments on Leadership Conference 
tional at Jackson's Hill 


—— N September 28 and 29, a group of fifty-three persons from twelve 
re states and the District of Columbia met at Jackson’s Mill, Weston, 

fer V West Virginia, in the first leadership conference sponsored by the national 

' eT ' | Department of Elementary School Principals. The following comments are 

wie quotes from discussions, from written reports sent in by recorders for 

er group discussions, and from letters received at headquarters since the 

- “a conference. 

yjoyable 

m mat- We need to raise the standards of the principalship so that every child 

to meet in every community will be under the immediate guidance and influence 

rls. Par- of a competent, alert and effective educational leader. 

n bring: The purpose of a meeting like this is to secure ideas and “know how” 


which will benefit the organizations—local, state, regional or national— 





————[V—=—————— 
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which we as individuals represent back home. We benefit personally g 
we plan and act for those we represent. 


There is great need for improving the stature of the elementary pring 
pal, and much less need for emphasis on his status. 


Capitalize the abilities of everyone in your group. When individualy 
feel they have a contribution to make, you need not fear a lack of interesg, 


We need a redefinition of leadership. We are quite apt—all of uss 
to waste our time trying to push somebody else’ circle around. But if I ag 
to be effective, I must constantly discipline myself to come on back to the 
circle that is my size. In my classroom, for example, I am on my own; tha 
is my responsibility. In like manner, the elementary principal needs to de- 
fine his circle of operation—the area in which he can be effective. 


I am enclosing my recorder’s report for the conference. But it dog 
not hold, in its black and white version, enough of the savor of good: 
fellowship and the feeling of strength and professional unity of purposg 
which permeated the Jackson’s Mill conference. 


We should have a two-way channel connecting national, state and local 
organizations. Thru this channel can flow the needs, desires and reaction 
of any one of these organizations, thus strengthening and holding t 
gether all three groups. 


Membership in our professional. associations may be stimulated by 
such things as these: having constructive, well-planned annual and long 
term programs; keeping principals informed about the work of the organit 
zation; providing opportunity for many different kinds of participation= 
conferences, publications, study groups, research activities, social gathem 
ings, community service, legislative programs. { 


Never have I witnessed a more enthusiastic group of elementary pri 
cipals intent on solving the problems involved in programming for stalé 
associations. The interest exhibited proved the need for such a meeting 


This type of conference enables us to become acquainted with of 
another; to understand better the program and problems of the nation 
Department; to find out how other state groups are attacking their prov 
lems and to become more united in our efforts to improve the education 
opportunities of the boys and girls under our supervision. | 


That was a splendid conference! Never have I seen a group that h 
as steadily to its work as this group did. I felt that the individuals of 
group took pride in what they were doing and that they wanted to mak 
the conference worthwhile. 











